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CONVERSAZIONE, held at St. Martin’s Town Hall. 

WEDNESDAY, May itlh. 

LADY Campbell (Chairman) regretted to be obliged to 
announce .ha. Lady Aberdeen was unable to take the chair, 
Zing to the death of Lord Aberdeen’s mother, but was aHo 
extremely pleased to have the good news to impart to the 
meeting that Lord and Lady Aberdeen had consented to 
resume their joint presidency of the Union. 

(Letter from Lady Aberdeen read.) 

The Chairman added that the Report for 1900 being in the 
hands of the audience, it was unnecessary to dwell upon it, 
except to express the gratitude of the Executive Committee 
for the excellent work of the Secretary, Miss Blogg. 

Professor Earl Barnes said: Lady Campbell, members 
of the Parents’ National Educational Union, ladies and 
gentlemen, it will -seem at first sight that a man who is 
primarily interested in the general work of education as 
carried on in State schools, should make some excuse for 
bringing before an association like this a consideration of 
the large educational problems of the day, most of which 
gather around organized educational institutions. Personally 
it seems to me that there is a special reason for bringing 
such a subject before this group of people. You who are 
responsible for the education of children in private homes, 
living isolated lives somewhat withdrawn from the larger 
democratic influences which mark this period, have special 
need and reason to consider those large world movements 
around us into which these special charges must fit themselves 
later on, and so I wish to bring before you in the first 
place a brief sketch of what seem to me the great educational 
changes of these last three decades, in the second place 
to raise the prominent questions which grow out of these 
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changes, and thirdly to try to express what seems to be 
the relation of the Parents’ National Educational Union 
to these momentous and far-reaching changes. 

If you look at the general scheme of educational work 
all over the world since, 1870, you must feel that there 
has been a very great change in the organization, the 
management, control and support of existing education. 
Down to our own time, to this present century, education 
has looked primarily to the Church for direction, and 
largely for support. Since 1870, throughout the civilized 
world, education has passed increasingly into the care 
of the State. In my own country (America) down to 
the beginning of this century, while there was nominally 
State support of education, the real control and much of 
the support of all education and of all higher education,, 
was in the hands of the Church ; and down to 1840 or 1850 
education throughout my country was dominated by the 
Church, but increasingly since 1850 and almost entirely since 
1870, that control has passed into the hands of the State, and 
even the higher institutions of learning have passed out 
of the hands of clerical control, so that Harvard and Tale 
Universities are now under State control, and a few days ago 

the last of the great universities, with the exception of Princeton 

College, passed out of Church control. Now I do not mean 
to trace the movement in England ; you are familiar with 
it. Whether the control is exercised by the Church or no , 


there has been a very steady growth of State control since 

1870 • starting with little or nothing we have reached a point 
1870, starting sense, controlling 

to-day where the btate is, in s , 

the education of the mass o c ll tren U P and will push 

1 vears Legislation has pushed that age uj , P 

0 ' ? ' rhe direction of the State in some form is 

it higher, and the direction t sider who is not a 

pending in secondary educa lon ; iki to see the way in 

foreigner, it is very ^ernsnng turning in the 

which the new “"‘Tf'j* univ(!r sitie S which mark the 
same direction as the S j n Fra „ C e the struggle 

higher education in my own ^ ha5 passed lar gely into 
is not yet won ; in Lrerm y . - t : st ;u undetermined ; 

the hands of the State; in e ^ . the education of the 

but all the world over, broadly speaking, 
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"TTT^foon’s children has passed into the hands 
ma the S State This raises a great question which 1 want 

you to consider material equipment, the change since 

If you loo P Formerly our schools bore traces 

x8 7 o IS quite 5 • J ld monastic foundations ; nowadays, 

° f old "part’s of London, all buildings have traces of that 
architecture upon them ; the residence buildmgs were the 
hnportant buildings : they had a touch of the monasttc 
architecture about them. We have to-day a new school 
of architecture, we have a new conception of a building 
If vou were to go to my country you would be impressed 
with the great buildings ; and the great house which rises 
above all other buildings is the new school— the Temple 
of Learning erected by the State. Here, in England, the 
same thing holds true, and since 1870 you have developed 
tremendously in material plant, as you all know quite 
well. Take some of the new Board School buildings in 
London ; they mark a development in the new type of 
architecture which has come into the world with State 
control. Inside the buildings the material equipment is 
quite as marked as the change it stands for. In my own 
country, in a small town just outside the city of Boston — 
and in Brooklyn, that wealthy suburb — the State schools are 
decorated with statuary and bas-relief and casts and with 
pictures in a way that reminds you of some of the finest 
municipal buildings of the continent. In this small town 
with only six school buildings there are 270 pianos in those 
buildings. Ihe material equipment of modern education 
would make a most interesting study in tracing the wonderful 
material development along the lines of educational plant 
during the last three decades. 

If you turn to the curriculum that marks the modern 
education, the change is far-reaching. Formerly it was 
almost entirely humanistic, or at least humanistic with 
mathematics and perhaps a little science; to-day it is 
increasingly scientific the world over. In elementary, 
secondary and higher education it is increasingly scientific. 

Ve " so "Called humanistic or literary studies are presented 
a certain quality of scientific method running through 
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them. The boy or girl, man or woman, studies on a 
comparative and evolutionary basis, and by a method that is 
scientific. In the more advanced of the world’s works to-day, 
with the exception of the older classics, it is fair to say 
th it the whole curriculum marks the last three decades of 
the new scientific spirit, while the subject matter itself has 
come practically into existence in these decades. This has 
led to one or two of the most important changes in the whole 
educational line, none greater than the necessity for some 
form of selection. At one time it was possible for each man 
to know the knowledge of his time. To-day it is impossible 
that he should know more than a fragment. This has led to 
an increase in selection, even down to elementary lines of 
school work. If you look at the student body, the change 
is still more wonderful ; we have doubled the student body by 
extending the whole of the educational opportunities and 
advantages that were formerly available to men only, to 
women as well, old and young ; so that one mayday m 
these three decades we have virtua y ou e 
the students in the civilized world working on organized 
educational lines ; we have further extended ^PP^tron 
of educational activity to little children *o that JU ^ ^ 
extension of the kindergarten 1 ea , w ^ when the 

down from six ^dTpwIriJ through the multiplication 
same extension is push P radu ate opportunities, it 

of university opportunities P ^ & limit is we ll up in the 
will be fair to say to-dc y universities are 

thirties. In my own ““"^..“^s carding on all sorts of 
filled with men and women of g ^ an d education, 

specialized and indivu ua ize -j t he educational limit 

so that we have immeasurably extended^ ^ ^ 

by pushing the age downan P^ of education in 

development, combinet wi tended educational oppor- 

my own part of the ^has^ wkh * 

tunities to the mass of t e ^ that democracy must 
development of democracy 1 hom e— I was in parts of 

be educated. I saw in my ^ St lums _ c i as ses devoted say to 
the city not by any means , w ^ of Dante and Hoethe, 

the development of ar 
classes conducted for adults 


school buildings where the 
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and where 


, " an d any adult might come in, anc 
doors stood open, a j ' f conseC utive courses by men 

ins,ruc ' 10 " ,h‘ Education Department-paid by the Education 
engaged by the E ^ buildillgs belonging to the Education 
Department, ose 0 f increasing the intelligence ot 

Z P IZ There seems to be no limit to the 
extension of organized intelligent education, until it takes 
“and holds all the people making up the commonwealth. So, 
" with the blind, the deaf, the lame, even the epileptics the 
abnormal who were formerly crowded out, we are extending 
every opportunity to them, and we are increasing the average 
amount of money expended upon the defective as compared 
to the normal children ; and this is not merely an isolated 
movement in England or London, it goes all over the 
civilized world. And now we have embodied the greatest 
extension of all, the extension of educational effort over 
the subject races of the world, so that England is taking upon 
herself the problem of educating seven or eight times as 
many men and women and children as there are of Anglo- 
Saxon races in the British Empire. 

In the teaching force the changes are quite as striking. 
In the first place, the teaching force has become to-day a 
force of women. If you were to visit my country, in two 
months you would see our National Educational Association 
in session, with an attendance of x 2,000 to 15,000 teachers, 
and you would hardly see a man in the audience. In 
California, where there were 72 buildings, each having a 
special principal, there were only five men in charge of these 
school buildings. Half of the population of the United 
States of America to-day live in urban communities ; of the 
teachers in urban communities over 90 per cent, are women, 
fhe men fill almost entirely administrative offices. So you 
have a condition ot things where it is perfectly possible, in 
the higher education, for a boy to enter a school and 
pass through the whole of the elementary and secondary 
education, and prepare for College, without ever coming> 
even for a single day, under the direct influence of a man. 
n the same way here the movement in England is of the 
same kind though not quite so fast. Still more marked is 
t e great spread of active organization among teachers them- 
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selves. They have consolidated organizations in all parts of 
the world, which are giving them effectiveness and larger power 
to express themselves as never before; and with this active 
organization, this new spirit, it has become a respectable 
thing to be a teacher. In most parts of the world to-day the 
teacher has a position in a society of men or women which is 
fairly desirable. This is a new creation of the last three 
decades, too. Of course, along with this has gone 
something of special training. To-day in all the Colleges 
and Universities of my country, even in a conservative 
institution like Harvard, important departments of education 
have been established. In England the same influence is 
moving. In all the Welsh Colleges there are departments 
of education ; we see this at Aberystwith, Bangor and 
Cardiff. A new department has been started at Owen’s 
College, at Manchester ; Birmingham, too, has established 
such a department, and the new University of London must 
start such a department. This means special University 
training, a body of superior leadership for the teaching force 
of the world. This means superior opportunity, standing, 
and professional position. 

Now as to some of the new departures. First, with regard 
to the State. Is the State to have absolute control of 
education r It looks like it. If so, there are one or two 
things which w’e must be content to miss, for State 
education, absolute State control ot education, as in trance, 
for instance, where all private teachers come under State 
examinations and all private education under State in- 
spection, or where, as with us-in my own part of the 
country— it is considered somewhat disloyal to send a child 
away from the State school-under these conditions you will 
destroy individual variation, we shall not be able to survey 
these important individual variations which spe gemm 
we must take children in great crowds, we must be conte 
to accept the levelling-up process, whici is a . 

same time the levelling-down process. Personally, I be 
the best use of education must be me by shanng the 
responsibilities expressed in educational affairs betw 
family. Church, State, classes, ^ 0l ^’ 0, ^ onderful inV en- 
Yet the economy of modern li . 


ti0 " S | am°e S system all these things make it increasingly 
'*f, “ preserve parts of education from State control. 
Whh regart to the curriculum, we have confront..* us in 
England to-day the great problem of a curriculum for 
elementary education. Since .870, at least n.ne-temhs of 
the best intellectual energy of English educational leader- 
ship has been given to school administration and school 
organization. To-day there is a crying need for some 
large comprehensive treatment of the curriculum of 
elementary education, especially in this country. How 
can we bring to the elementary school a curriculum 

r»lH humanistic Qualities of the older 


education of England— say of the great public school— 
and at the same time be informed with the scientific 
spirit, so that it shall train boys and girls prepared to 
uphold the industrial, political, and commercial supremacy 
of this great empire. It seems to me we are less ready 
to answer this than any of the other great questions that 
confront us. In my own country, with the freedom of election, 
we have gone further, and yet to-day there is hardly a 
thoughtful man or woman in America who is not raising the 
question as to the educational value of scientific as compared 
with humanistic study. Lately, in conversation, one of our 
ablest college men — Edmund James — told me he had recently 
compiled statistics, showing work that was actually being 
done by the young men who had specialized in the field ol 
political science and psychology. In my country we have 
greater need of an intelligent body of political leadership 
than anything else. We had hoped that through our 
University life, and especially through these new humanities, 
sociology, economics, political science, and the rest, we 
should have been able to train up a body of young leadership 
that would displace the political boss and the place hunter. 
Professoi James has found, from a study of the men going 
out in the last ten years from three representative American 
niversities, where the election system was followed, and 
w ere a large number of students were taking these lines of 
work, that the great body of young men who go out from 
t ese courses devote themselves to law, and of them, the 
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majority — about sixty per cent. — are involved in active 
politics, and more than half of those so involved are the 
danger sources of their community. He explained it in this 
way. If a man, who has made a Natural History study of 
Tammany Elall, so that he has taken it as a specimen, 
noting the way in which it has gained its power, its force 
over public opinion, the way in which it manipulates the 
press, gains its funds and manipulates the caucuses so that 
he understands it all, and then goes out into the community 
and becomes an active member in public life, finds himself 
surrounded by forces which he understands and knows 
how to manipulate, he cannot withstand or resist the 
temptation to manipulate them in his own interests, and 
feels it would be useless to manipulate them in any other 
interest. It comes to this a direct intellectual study by 
scientific method of any phenomenon in the world means 
the intellectual comprehension and understanding of that 
phenomenon. It does not necessarily mean an aroused sense 
of personal responsibility, the inspiration of great ideas, the 
touch of lofty human thought and feeling; nor does it 
necessarily mean the debasing association. It simply means 
a keen, well-developed, well-equipped and well-informed 

“with regard to equipment, I would like to raise one 
question. The one great problem which confronts us, it 
seems to me, in equipment of modern 
problem of getting the child back on the g • 

domains we have become municipalized in cities X 

the movement is no more ” ar ^ £ m In these commercial 
Germany, America, or any (he children off the 

states, there is a tenden y P c tate _Connecticut— 
ground. I saw at an y^ te ^ to the school ground, 

as many as twenty ommb - “Oh ” I was told, 

l said, “Where are they driving o- ^ It 

“ the X are K° in S 'YeeTfoun”' convenient, for purposes of 
means that it has bee all together in large 

classification, to have the a v from the farms 

centres; that they take the that they 

and bring them up to the buildings. How to get 

may be educated en bloc in State building 
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to me a great 


educational problem. student body — bow about the 

Now with regard O the atude^^ ^ ^ 

education of girls at - How f ar shall the State 

of co-education are so pressing, now m 

2 feeling its responsibility for the educat.on of adults , 
With the extension of democracy, must we carry on an 
increased education of adults r How far shall we push the 
education of the abnormal i Is it a waste to devote two or 
three times as much to the education of the abnormal boy 
of nine as to the normal boy of nine? lhe education of 
subject races is one of the greatest importance to us all— how 
the subject races are going to educate us, what the reflex 
action of the coloured classes of the world is going to be 
upon us, what our influence is going to be upon them, 
whether it is absurd to send out equipped educational 
machinery, and place it at the disposal of a body of coloured 
people ; if not, what we are going to do to educate these 
people into efficiency and preserve their variations as races r 
With regard to the teaching forces, there are two questions 
for the human race. The first is the question of the woman 
teacher. Ought all the boys in the world to be educated 
by women exclusively r That puts it very baldly. Nowa- 
days, with co-education, all schools become open to women 
teachers, and every influence which has been operative for 
the last three decades in bringing an increased number ot 
women into the teaching profession, is increasingly operative 
to-day, and there is no indication, that I can see, that it 
is going to stop. How are we going to correct this difficulty ? 
It is a question which the women are as much interested in 
answering as the men, especially from the point of their 
own professional standing. The other great question is — 
what is to be our destiny as a body of teachers r There are 
two distinct things — two possibilities — before us now, and we 
stand at the parting of the ways. We may become a great 
professional body, modelling ourselves increasingly upon 
the pattern of the doctors ; if we can develop a body of 
knowledge and a special line of training, there is no reason 
why, in the future, the teacher should not occupy the same 
position in relation to the home that the family physician 
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occupies. That is a possibility. The other possibility is that 
we shall go on extending the tendencies operative in the 
way of organization, crush out individual variations, and 
become a great bureaucracy — the handy arm of the State. 
There are in England many indications that this is to be 
the case in the immediate future, that we shall become a 
Civil Service body, the convenient servant of the State for 
carrying out whatever ideals it may wish to organize in 
the people. 

One word in conclusion. What is the place of this body 
represented here to-night in relation to this range of problems r 
It seems to me it bears a most important relation to these 
problems, and has an important work to do. It is a constant 
corrective to State and clerical control. In my country, 
notwithstanding the right of the State to educate by force 
every individual, one-tenth of our children are to-day in 
private schools of one sort or another. Mr. Harris maintains 
that the province of the private school is to work out 
possibilities in the way of educational experiments, for which 
the State is not fitted; bring them to the attention of the 
State and so constantly correct a tendency towards mechanical 
quality in the State system. It seems that in this direct on 
this body can be powerfully operative. With regar to e 
urriculum, this body is especially well fitted ,n .» ^nttrably 
trained teachers and perfect freedom of ex^tmen 
the possibilities that lie along the lines of 

With the teaching esprit de corps l nee t ^ w ,J has 

We all know the wonderful qualities es p r it dc corps 

given to this body the teaching quahues a P 

which belong to it. I guestio ^ unity 
we have the possibility of ^tnnitrht On the other 

than in the body ^"'^^tom^vhich this body is 
hand there are three or four b troubles which confront 
peculiar, y exempt. It can easiiy be put 

the great municipal scho • tact with those things 

on the ground, and broug t m It has one great advantage— 

utn 7 " : n 7:;rr, h u 

Z^St^Teatsf^Tem and difficuity, for to-day. 
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before no man stands alone. We stand 
more than ever ’ . as a nation, we stand by races. 

as a community, no y ‘ ' modern world of ours. 

Democracy is the great fact otj ^ ^ ^ bu , a 

not merely the mere ‘ , h aU gra des of society and 
democracy whic ru woman of the coming 

raa rlrs all human hft. . The ma,^ ^ 

generation most; ^ ^ ^ democracy of the forces 

strong, work ST b(J able to come into vital touch with 

around him , ■ pf e Q ne Q f the best things 

rhem through his own spiritual • r 

o make him do this is, it seems to me, the contact of 
individual groups of children, and so I should say tn s.tting 
down, the greatest problem he has to meet ,s the gaming for 
individuals living under isolated conditions, he benefit that 
comes from the contact with large numbers of one s fellows. 


Mrs. Reppman (Moscow) read a paper on 
COMMITTEE OE HOME EDUCATION IN MOSCOW. 

Our Committee of Home Education began its work la- 1 
October. It depends on and is a part of the Pedagogical 
Society created in Moscow, under the patronage of the 
Imperial Universty of that town, in February, 1898. 

The Committee of Home Education is divided into seven 
groups: — physical education; moral education; training of the 
mind ; ethical education ; medical pedagogical ; children s 
library; register office, and a group for the arrangement of 
children’s meetings and excursions. 

Plan of the programme, some of which has already been 
carried out : — 

(1) Create a meeting-place for parents to deliberate on 
family educational questions, and work at the practical 
execution of these questions. 

(2) Propagate sound notions concerning home education. 

(3) Unite more closely school and family, and establish 
normal intercourse between them. 

We hope to realize the above proposed aims in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

(1 Lectures and dicussions on different questions concerr- 
ing home training for and between the members of the 
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committee. A system must be organized for the choice of 
lectures 

(2) Creation of parents’ circles, to put in practice the 
principles of the committee. 

(3) Systematical lectures for parents. 

(4) Educational courses for governesses, nurses, for those in 
general that assist parents in the training of their children. 

(5) Suggest the choice of books on home training that 
are to be read by the parents. An organization must be 
founded by the committee to answer questions on home 
education, that the parents may address the Society by 
letter. Organization of a register office, where parents may 
get information about Kindergartens, schools, and receive 
the programmes of the different educational institutions. 

(6) Make known sound notions of home training, by 
printing, for instance, the protocols of the committee 
sessions, books and papers on home education. 

(7) Seek connection with homogeneous organizations, b)i 
interchange of opinions, papers and books. My mission 
here is to ask the members of the Parents National Edu- 
cational Union to enter on such intercourse with our Com- 
mittee of Home Education. It is just beginning its work 
but begins it with great enthusiasm, desire, and op^ o 

achieving something useful. . , 

(8) Organization of a library for Parmti Rev>m and 

the new pedagogical works. 

(9) Organization of a museum. . 

H Induce the parents to a practtcal study o 

chology of childhood , work out .PJ-* 
of that sort ; systematization of the material o 

S T.) W oSanize a library for children, and form a catalogu 
of the be!, works. Make crit, cal ana y ts of the cu 
literature for children. Appotnt prizes 

"TzTwritloks for children; arrange meetings and 

excursions for children. ... Tv, e library for 

What has already been t one is is in pre para- 

children is be j"« org *"“ ba “ hildre „’s literature have been 
tion ; many books 01 trie 
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Twister bureau exists, and has begun its work; 

jewed; the regis'e has worked out ,ts programme, 

the group for raora ‘ prepared for the winter session. A 

:^ r ^,ingh^^^™f“ members, 

0 f whichlnf hundred and nine work on the Committee of 

Home Education. _ y. • a ve ry special pleasure 

Mr. M. E. Sadler sa . distinguished speakers 

r^pXsor ^r. k Varnes and Mrs. Reppman. We 
Lave fetened with the greatest interest to the programme of 
fhe Society which has been started in Moscow and I am sure 
we allVin in heartily wishing success to its very varied 
under akings. There must be many of us here who have 
already revived great help from the parent English Socety, 
Lnd not least in regard to the recommendation of good books 
for our children, for there is hardly anything more difficult 
than to c-et a wise and unbiassed recommendation of a good 
book for a boy of any particular age. Owing to the great 
difficulty of the language, we do not know half enough in 
England about Russian education. 1 here has been pub- 
lished in the last year that most delightful book by Prince 
Krapotkin, The Memoirs of a Revolutionist , which deserves to be 
spoken of as one of the most striking educational books that 
has appeared for many years, apart from its singular literary 
and moral beauty; and few things struck me more in that book 
than what a long, active and important educational move- 
ment there had been in Russia, of the leaders of which we do 
not even know the names. It will be a most happy result of 
Mrs. Reppman’s efforts if we in England may come to learn 
more intimately and closely, through correspondence, what has 
really taken place in the educational world in Russia. Now 
I hardly know how to begin thanking Professor Earl Barnes. 
If you look at the history of our own English system of 
education, you will see that we have always been receiving 
electric shocks from America. We get them from the 
newspapers, we get them from visitors, and now and again 
they seem to be embodied in concrete, heroic form in the 
person of some propagandist or American professor. I will 
not mention the names of those who seem to be Professor 
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Earl Barnes’ forbears in this work, but I should like to thank 
him, n ot only for what he has done for us to-night, but for 
what be has been doing for English education these many 
m onths. He has distinctly raised the temperature of interest 
in English education, and though we may not all agree 
with him about everything, we are none the less grateful 
to him for making us realize that we do not agree, and 
w hy we do not agree. I am sure we have all been deeply 
impressed to-night by the masterly survey which, in a short 
sketch, he has given us of the great movements of the world’s 
education out of his abundant knowledge. It was, if I may 
sav so, a very artistic performance. He began by unfolding 
a sort of roll of rapid and glorious progress. We might 
shiver a little at it, and feel we were singular in not liking it 
altogether — but there it was, a brilliant scene, a prospect 
wMd, was to be the inheritance of us all. And then suddenly 
— any particular change of voice 


no means a particularly » the belief in 

hoping that at any rate belief that there 

simplicity in educational t g » t American 

is a good deal of truth in that epigram i of *e g ^ 

statesman, who, when he was aS . d ma gnificent equip- 

did not say it meant glorious ^Mi^andm^ ^ 

ment, but “ a log with a student a know I do 

at the other." But Professor Earl Barnes ^ ^ ^ ^ 
not wholly disagree wit 1 ’ adve rtisements and to im- 

buildings in education, i > education as a subject ; 

press the world with the impor a b ut the thing itself; 

but, after all, it is not the but the personality 

it U not the shell that makes l to , he second point, and I 
of the teacher. 1 hat brings di cusse d it rather more 
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- , G f little children what is the maximum 

experienced teac e ? They always say ten or 

number the, ^ “ fifteen . No „ compare that number 

'", e h Ve «'he average number in the classes in our public 
" h h , hools Surely what we have got to work for 
f r ea" education, and that means small classes. But if you 
once accept that, and I believe it .s mev.tably true, think 
how the school buildings will have to be reconstructed in 
order to fit small classes ; and then, if it is not a very prosaic 
argument, think what it is all going to cost! Suppose that 
vour public elementary education, in any civilized country, 
is going to cost four or live times at least a year as much as 
it does now, what is the world going to say ? That is a 
question which I think we ought to face in a very clear-eyed, 
definite and business-like manner, because it is possible 
under the name of education, to have something that is 
nothing more than intellectual hypnotism. \ou may be 
defeating the very objects you have in view if, instead of 
stimulating the individual character, you merely entrance 
great numbers of children, by making them depend upon the 
teaching of a definite teacher ; you may be cutting at the 
very root of democracy, freedom and progress under the name 
of the very instrument which may seem at first sight to 
be securing it. Is there not a great danger that we may 
come to consider education as merely an increase of 
knowledge ; whereas really, as a matter of fact, knowledge 
is a by-product of the process which produces the really good 
thing, namely, judgment and humility of mind. Further, I 
dread more than I can say — if it is not a very ungallant and 
uncivil thing to say — the monopoly of women in the education 
of the future. I dare say that, because nobody here would 
think that I am disloyal to the work of women in education ; 
they have rendered unrivalled service to national education 
in this and other countries ; but I dislike monopolies, and it 
will be a real danger if they become monopolists. We are 
beginning to see that education is not only teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but forming character, and if you 
try to form character you must do it on a basis of moral 
faith, and make that faith bear on the child’s daily life 
and his future daily life. If we have a merely feminine 
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influence in our national schools we shall have a sort of 
unreal atmosphere, and you may have the real work-a-day 
vVO rld — which after all is partly masculine — living in the 
workshop and the mart and the factory, while the women 
teachers bring up the children in an unreal and fantastic 
rnoral and ideal existence in the school. The conflict 
between these two ideals would lead to hypocrisy, and to a 
sort of ultimate scepticism as to being able to live out in life 
what you are taught in school. So, whatever the develop- 
ments of the future, I hope we may, in England at any rate, 
have in every kind of school at least as many men as there 
are pianos. 

Only one word more in sincere and real gratitude to 
Professor Earl Barnes. He spoke about the awful collapse 
of the influence of the Church, and I am bound to say, the no 
less awful sunrise of the secular State. Now, is not that in 
danger of being a false antithesis ? I do not think the 
Church has ever had such a complete influence over education 
as it wanted to have, and some people say it had, but 1 it 
had, and if the State means to come in and take the position 
which the Church claimed, a study of history will surely lead 
us to believe that there are forces of resistance in most 
nations which will oppose its monopoly as success y 
they opposed ecclesiastical monopoly m t e : pas 
remember in Bunyan’s Pilgrims Pl ^ reS \ ^ to 

Pagan were discovered in the narrow way si » g PP 
one another, both effete and both powerless. 

thinking that a tendency t0 .^K^ex t^ndthen Pope coming 

Pope in one century, Pagan in e > rea ding of the 

bad again is reaily a false an too * „ Earl 

facts. What really may be the cas > folse in so far 
Barnes says, that both of these c education something 

as they are monopolies. . which is practical and 

which is spiritual as well a. ■ w hich touches it, 

moral. On the school, or influence which 

there ought to converge many which the State 

the Church re P resen \, the loca i authorities represent, 

represents, the influence w i nrofession — and a devoted 

the influence which teachers as a influence which the 

profession-represent, and, above all, the 
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pa^.s 7^ ; ^“fhave rlny 7ven at « n h g e 

dai af for “he entrance of a welcome influence from the same 
signal for the ei we re goin g to ostracize. 

I^oic^^wherProLsor Earl Barnes protested against a 
development of education which should obhtera e differences. 
Purely that would mean the end of modern c.viliza ion. We 
must fight against any tendency to obl.terate fru.tful differ- 
Tnces because intellectual variety (from genius downwards) 
is a boon to civilization. In your name I thank Professor 
Earl Barnes for what he has said of our work in this Union, 

and for his address to-night. 

Dr Sophie Bryant : I have much pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks, and as the time is short I will hardly 
venture to comment on the extremely interesting and large 
treatment of the educational problem to which we have 
listened from Professor Earl Barnes. It would give me 
much pleasure to break a spear with him if I could , but 
while listening to Mr. Sadler, I found it much more possible 
to break a spear with him. 1 do not mean with regard to his 
remarks about the great danger of educational work being 
monopolized by women : on the contrary, in that respect I 
entirely agree with him, and I trust that in this country that 
tendency will not go nearly so far as in the l nited States. 
But while realizing the danger, we should also note the cause 
and the way it can be prevented from taking effect. Now the 
reason why there is a danger that women should monopolize 
the field of education, is that they are cheaper than men. If 
men do not want to be turned out, the thing to see to is that 
women are not a great deal cheaper. If women were a little 
more expensive, they would still hold their part of the field, 
and might continue to outnumber men employed. With 
regard to the ineffectiveness of teaching in large classes there, 
is something to be said on the other side. It seems to me 
that any particular child is best taught partly in large and 
partly in small classes, and of course the education the parent 
gives to the child at home is most important. Most parents, 
I think, would concede, that if children are educated only 
two or three together — or even ten — a certain amount of 
stimulation is lost; there should, therefore, be some amount 
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of school education on a large and some on a small scale, and 
private education also. There are times when a child should 
be taken by himself, and a good deal of individual treatment 
given. Another thing about large classes is this : in a large 
class, the personality of the teacher is more obvious, and in 
so far as the personality of the teacher is a great educational 
force, a large class is good. Every public speaker knows that 
it is easier to speak to iooo than to ioo people, and a large 
number of children has, no doubt, a stimulating effect upon 
the personality of the teacher. In so far, then, as it is 
important for children to be impressed by the personality of 
the teacher, a large class is good. On the other hand, since 
the development of the personality of the learner is the chief 
end, he should have his opportunity of expressing himself. 

My quarrel with Mr. Sadler is the disrespectful way in 
which he speaks of knowledge. I take leave to think that 
knowledge is not a “by-product” at all, but the leading 
constituent of the school aim. The end of education may be 
conceived to be, not so much the cultivation of the powers 
of the individual, as the idealization of humanity. Now, 
the idealization of humanity means bringing humanity under 
the guidance of reason in the highest sense, and I don t 
quite see how you are going to treat knowledge ras a > ^ 
little importance if that is in any sense the educational ai n. 

Although in the secondary schools of the present ..me 
humanistic studies certainly hold " 

have observed the development of the sci e nc e will be 

out fearing that the time may e a an corrective 

everything, and humanistic stu< nothing t h.t 

lies in the hands of the paren s. mU ch concen- 

the literary taste is not lost in later he by toomuc^ ^ 

tration on the harder intellectual st ^ ^ lhe most 
it is cultivated in early child o • comp n s hed under 

vital part of literary education can ufe and the 

twelve years old. j.'^^^^i’yyears does not subtract from 
literary education of the y ^ experienced teacher^ 

time suited for scientific stu y. 0 f sc i en tific studies 

will agree with me that ^TloJe very little under twelve years 
being taken too young. ' and literature. One 

old by any time that you g 
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.1 re o-ard to the relation of the 

word, before I sit down , . wi reminded us that in America 

Sta,e ViZTcM d“ n a, tend private schools. In Eng, and 
one-tenth of the cn of the pure teacher against 

it is likely that t ^ wiiitake anotherform> th e form of 

the domination ^ room for the initiative of the teacher 

retaining a grea SD here of State control. Ihe 

and the b ^ r in J md is— that the people who do 

Pl ”thing are the people who know most about it; and the 
^pifwho carry on education are - ^ 

Now. *• e ":' g 0 f“ d s LT Y-hlve to deTwTth a 

the intervention ot tne oiai 

generation of very ignorant parents, and you may have at 
the same time a generation of teachers who are .mposters; 
then it may be necessary for the State to interfere, in order 
to prevent the unwise parents being imposed upon by these 
teachers. But as the parents become more educated, there 
is less need for intervention between teacher and parent 
on the part of the State. 

Professor Earl Barnes : In acknowledging your very 
pleasing vote of thanks, I take the opportunity of saying one 
other word. It seems to me that the hope in the education 
of the future must lie in the fact that education is to-day 
becoming the self-consciousness of the world. We have 


become conscious of education as a distinct separate thing . 
it is no longer entangled with the Church or with the State 
or with any other institutions of life, but it has come to 
self-consciousness with us ; and in such a meeting as this 
to-night, we are considering the problem of the best training 
of groups of children and of children individually, for the 
purposes of human life. In this, I believe, lies the hope of 
the future. We know enough, we care enough, we love our 
children dearly enough, and now, when we are thinking all 
over the world how to do it, we are conscious of finding 
the way. 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch : I have been asked to perform the 
very pleasant duty of proposing a vote of thanks to your 
Chairman. I have been greatly impressed, in looking at 
some of the literature of the Union, to find the Union 
recognizes that children have fathers ! Professor Earl 
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parties, Mr. Sadler and the other speakers seemed to weep 
over the idea of boys being taught by women. I would like 
to put in a plea for the girls having men teachers. Un- 
fortunately my daughter had not the advantage of having 
five brothers, as 1 had, but I was determined she should have 
the advantage of having men teachers. But I had to go to 
America to get it. I quite agree with all Mr. Barnes and 
Mr. Sadler have said, that there are too many women teachers. 
One of the reasons for not having them is that they are not 
citizens of the State, and there is a real danger, which I 
recognize every time I go back to America, that there is a low 
sense of citizenship among the men of America, because they 
have been taught by an unfranchised class. I do not quite 
a Tee with Professor Earl Barnes in thinking that State 
e lucation always means a blow struck at genius. Last 
winter I spent three weeks in Chicago, studying the schools 
there, and I found plenty of new ideas, ihe thing we want 
to keep before us is not to tie teachers too closely to 
a code • give them elbow room and you 11 get some 
genius. Mr. Sadler spoke of the influence ol the 

and the difficulty of dealing with large classes, always 

think, when I hear that said, of Emersons ffiea- What^ 
you aiming at i 1 o make am* « ' j saw in the 

there are sufficient of you » * a chance of teaching 

Chicago schools was that th of r Union is 

each other. Now one of the great * ■ is no use 
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American teacher once sau o • have to put up 
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with us, and that is what this bnio 
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with us, and that is wnm. — u sW0 „” ignorances, 
confer together, and let us at leas ^ democ J acy W e hav e 
basis of co-operation has k Union to the women 

got to reach out m fie ^ with t heir children, 

who stand always m ( ir between. That is the great 

without any nurses or governess sur e our Chairman 

democratic work we have to do, and I ar 

will help us. d nrivilege to second this 

Mr. OLIVE ; It is my P[?w U to say a word or two about the 
vote of thanks. I should like to say 
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T ' Mr Sadler thought ten or twelve were 
number in a class. • p ro f eS sor Earl Barnes was in 

the best number in ’ . Speaking as one who has 

favour of any num er P. er of a cen tury, I think there is a 

dffeence befween a lesson and a lecture. Undoubtedly the 
“ the higher form of te^htng, u. the lesson^ 

Sdlersavs is quite true-that fora lesson in which a child 
fhould play his par. by question and answer, twenty ts the 
maximum number that can be taught proper y. 


The report of the proceedings at the Conference will be 
continued in the August number of the Parents Review. 
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THURSDAY, May 17th, 10.30 a.m. 

C. COTTERILL, ESQ. (Chairman) : I mUbt eXpr ®ff e °^^ such 
thanks to Mr. Bryce for giving an address on a J 
extraordinary width and range, which you Y 

own. Mr. Bryce needs no mWum.on to ^ to 
not take up any valuable time, bu \ 

you at once. _ Af P said : 1 must begin 

The Right Hon. James Brac , • » and a]tho ugh 

by confessing that I am not: a . P ar ^ r dality, and without 
that enables me to speak yoU) each of you, 

any prejudice, you may we { rsona l knowledge, 

know far more, from your own p ture only to plead 

than is possible for an outsider. c brought me here, 

excuse for the promise jvh.ch ^recollections of my 
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